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Prior to the civil rights movement of the 1960s and 70s, parents 
unknowingly perpetuateci masculine and feminine stereotypes. They were 
taught by their parents, key influencers in schoois and communities, and 
the media, that giris shouidn't play sports or weren't interested in sports. 
At early ages these beliefs guided girIs away from sports and boys toward 
sports. Small actions, like the type of gift bought for a boy or a girl, 
become compelling messages. If a girl receives a doli and a boy receives a 
football, the message to him is an encouragement to play sports. With 
regard to her participation in sports, the message is unclear. When 
reinforced by television or books, the message becomes even clearer — 
boys play sports; girIs play mom and girifriend. Because girIs seldom see 
images of women playing sports in the media, they are unsure if it is an 
appropriate or valued behavior. 



Research shows that boys and girIs between the ages of six and nine — and their parents — 
are equally interested in sports participation. Even though our daughters are not as likely to be 
discouraged from playing sports as they were ten years ago, they simply aren't encouraged to 
the same extent as our sons. As a result, they enter organized sports two years later than 
young boys and are therefore less likely to bave the skills necessary for early success 
experiences. If a girl doesn't participate in sports by the time she is ten years old, there is a 
less than ten percent chance that she will be involved in sports when she is 25. And, if girIs 
don't experience success, then sports aren't much fun, and fun is the number one reason why 
children play sports. 



On top of these circumstances, even when girIs do persist, they often find themselves playing 
with boys and in the minority. In such an environment, many boys don't positively reinforce 
the participation of giris. The lack of 1) opportunities to play (as they get older, there are fewer 
girl's teams in or out of school); 2) the same encouragement as boys to play; and 3) skill, 
success and therefore fun, resuits in girIs (by the age of 14) dropping out of sports at a rate six 
times higher than that of boys. 



The Stakes 

The real reason we want equal opportunity for our 
daughters to play sports is so they too can derive the 
psychological, physiological and sociological benefits 
of sports participation. Sport has been one of the 
most important socio-cultural learning experiences 
for boys and men for many years. Those same 
benefits shouid be afforded our daughters. It is 
important for ali of us to know that: 



"Even though our 
daughters are not as likely 
to be discouraged from 
playing sports as they were 
ten years ago, they simply 
aren't encouraged to the 
same extent as our sons." 



• Women who are active in sports and recreational activities as girIs feei greater 
confidence, self-esteem and pride in their physical and social selves than those who 
were sedentary as kids.-"- 

• Teenage girl athletes are less than half as likely to become pregnant as girl non-athletes 
(five percent and 11 percent, respectively) and more likely to report that they had never 
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had sexual intercourse than girl non-athletes (54 percent and 41 percent, respectively). 

2 

• Research suggests that giris who participate in sports are more lil<ely to experience 
academic success and graduate from liigli scliool tlian tliose wlio do not play sports.^ 

• Wonnen student-athletes graduate at a significantly higher rate (69 percent) than 
women students in general (59 percent).^ 

• Exercise and sports participation can be used as a therapeutic and preventative 
intervention for enhancing the physical and mental health of adolescent giris. It also can 
enhance mental health by offering them positive feelings about body image, improved 
self-esteem, tangible experiences of competency and success, and increased self- 
confidence.^ 

• Physical activity appears to decrease the initiation of high-risk health behavior in 
adolescent giris. According to a 1995 survey of boys and girIs ages 12-16, adolescent 
girIs high in leisure time physical activity are significantly less lil<ely to initiate cigarette 
smol<ing than those in moderate and low leisure time activity groups.^ 

• One to three hours of exercise a weel< over a woman's reproductive lifetime (the teens 
to about age 40) may bring a 20-30 percent reduction in the risk of breast cancer, and 
four or more hours of exercise a week can reduce the risk almost 60 percenti 



Sport is where boys bave traditionally learned about teamwork, goal-setting, the pursuit of 
excellence in performance and other achievement-oriented behaviors — criticai skills necessary 
for success in the workplace. It is no accident that 80 percent of women executives in Fortune 
500 companies self-identified themselves as having been "tomboys." In this economie 
environment, the quality of our children's lives will be dependent on two-income families. We 
must train our daughters as well as our sons. 



The Media Perpetuates Myths and Stereotypes 

For too long, girIs and women bave been discouraged 
from playing sports by a succession of myths and 
stereotypes, historically perpetuated by the media. If 
we are to believe these myths we wouid think that 
women who play sports: 



"The real reason we want 
equal opportunity for our 
daughters to play sports is 
so they too can derive the 
psychological, physiological 
and sociologica! fclenefits of 
sports participation." 



become "mannish" and "unfeminine;" 
develop an eating disorder; 
suffer more knee injuries in competitive athletics because of the female anatomica! 
structure; 

experience the dropping of the ovaries and bladder if they train too hard; 
become lesbians. 



In the 1880s, male doctors even predicted that women who rode bicycles, then symbolic of the 
independent woman, wouId suffer the dreaded disease of "bicycle face," the distortion of facial 
muscles from the pain and suffering derived from contact of the female anatomy with a bicycle 
seat. These myths and stereotypes have arisen from lack of knowledge, fear of the unknown 
and the desire of many men to keep the "heady" and powerful cultural institution of sports for 
themselves. 



The combination of lack of knowledge of these benefits and widespread public acceptance of 
derogatory myths and stereotypes has been exacerbated by the fact that the print and 
electronic media have faiied to portray fairly the woman athlete or have rendered her invisible. 
Until the 1990s, the sports pages devoted more column inches to horses and dogs than 
women's sports. Even now, 90 percent of ali television hours devoted to sports focus on men's 
sports. The joy and achievements of women in sports are only briefly glimpsed on the 
occasions of the Olympic Games, coverage of ice skating and gymnastics events (the most 
feminine rendition of women's sports) or when male sports journalists sensationalize the 
women who challenge men in head-to-head competition, like ice hockey goalie Manon 
Rheaume, jockey Julie Krone, the sailors of AmericaB or the Colorado Silver Bullets women's 
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professional baseball team. 



If ali we know of women's sports is women challenging men, Nancy Kerrigan being attacked, 
Monica Seles being stabbed, Mary Pierce being abused by her father or the death of an athlete 
with an eating disorder, no wonder parents are hesitant about encouraging their daughters to 
play. Can it be that there are no inspirational stories? Can it be there are no athlete heroines 
who are women? How can parents know that there is a women's model of sport; that women 
bring the best of their sensitivity and values to these tests of bodies and minds? Why don't we 
allow our daughters to feei those special moments of camaraderie between teammates and 
opponents, too infrequenti glimpsed as Navratilova and Evert embracing at the net, as Lobo 
and Rissotti running with arms upraised in joy upon achieving a national basketball 
championship or as J oyner-Kersee draping her arm around a defeated but obviously respected 
opponent? 



The print and electronic media are a huge influence on the values of parents, the aspirations of 
our daughters and the support of peer groups in that criticai 10-14 years old period. A 90 
percent male sports journalist/broadcast media is not accurately portraying or adequately 
covering the achievements of women in sports. 



Madison Avenue and Corporations 

When women's sports aren't covered by the print and 
electronic media, the only images left are 
advertisements and general news and features that 
most often offer sexist, anorexic or other physically 
unrealistic portrayals of woman. Such images place a 
great deal of pressure on giris and women to 
conform. The pressure of these unrealistic 
expectations often result in girIs avoiding sports 
activities that require them to: demonstrate 
"unfeminine" characteristics, such as strength, power 
or aggressioni or to appear less than physically 
beautiful because of sweat, dirt and other disruptions 
commonly experienced in sports. Corporations have 



"I n the 1880S, male doctors 
even predicted that women 
who rode bicycles, then 
symbol ic of the 
independent woman, wouid 
suffer the dreaded disease 
of 'bicycle face,' the 
distortion of facial muscles 
from the pain and suffering 
derived from contact of the 
female anatomy with a 
bicycle seat." 



traditionally supported the men's sports 
establishment and not women's sports. While corporate support of women's sports in recent 
years has increased, there is stili a tremendous gap between men's and women's sports from 
general sponsorships to professional athlete purses. 



Madison Avenue and the corporations that fund these mass media images create the 
aspirations of women. What do we want those aspirations to be? Who in the corporation is 
making those decisions? How can corporations best demonstrate their respect for women and 
girl consumers? Fortunately we are beginning to see Madison Avenue embrace a new 
stereotype of women — strong, skilied, competitive, active and athletic. We may be in the 
midst of the most significant cultural change in our social expectations of women. 



Who's Responsi ble? 

Despite the fact that there is a the federai law — Title IX — that prohibits gender 
discrimination in educational programs and activities at schoois that are recipients of federai 
funds, males comprise 58.5 percent of ali high school athletic participants and 58 percent of 
college athletic participants; they receive 64 percent of athletic operating budgets and $133 
million dollars more in college athletic scholarships each year.^ 



The Office for Civil Rights (OCR) simply hasn't enforced the law. OCR has the authority to 
investigate an institution while maintaining the confidentiality of those who have initiated the 
complaint and to withhold federai funds from institutions that are not in compliance. Since the 
adoption of Title IX, not one school has been threatened with the loss of federai dollars. 
Frustrated, some parents have gone to court to protect the rights of their daughters to play 
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sports and ali of these parents have been successful from the standpoint of winning litigation. 



Two new factors have come into play that increase 
the possibility that institutions will be taken to court. 
First, as part of college budget cutbacks, many 
institutions have, for the first time, tried to eliminate 
women's teams (along with men's teams) in an effort 
to trim athletics costs. Cutting a women's team 
appears to be the "Straw that breaks the camel's 
back." Remale athletes and their parents, faced with 
the elimination of the few participation opportunities 
they do have, have simply had enough and have 
pursued court action. 

Second, a recent Supreme Court decision has 
established that plaintiffs may receive damages if 
intentional discrimination is proven. Now there is a 
financial incentive for attorneys to be more interested 
in Title IX cases. Unfortunately, when parents have 
gone to court, their children have suffered retribution 
at the hands of teachers, male athletes, coaches and 
athletics administrators. They have been ostracized 



"Despite the fact that there 
is a the federai law — Title 
I X — that prohibits gender 
discrimination in 
educational programs and 
activities at schoois that 
are recipients of federai 
fiinds, males comprise 58.5 
percent of ali high school 
athletic participants and 58 
percent of college athletic 
participants; they receive 
64 percent of athletic 
operati ng budgets and 
$133 million dollars more 
in college athletic 
by their peers. Is this what shouid happen when SCholarshlps each year. 

parents ask that schoois and colleges meet the requirements of federai law? The courts are a 
terribly expensive and destructive way to levei the playing field. The Office of Civil Rights is a 
far more reasonable alternative. Why aren't they "stepping up to the piate?" 



Myth: Supporting our Daughters Will Disadvantage our Sons 

The traditionally advantaged coaches of men's football and other revenue-producing sports 
receiving the greatest financial support argue that sharing the sports experience with our 
daughters will disadvantage our sons... suggesting that continuing to disadvantage our 
daughters is justifiable. Our sons are more important. One of the arguments against gender 
equity in sports has been that providing opportunities for our daughters will somehow kill the 
sport of football, a sport that is supposediy generating the funds to support ali other men's and 
women's sports programs. 



Coaches of privileged men's sports who are paranoid over the possibility of their budgets being 
cut point an accusing finger at the victims — women who have less than 42 percent of ali 
athletic participation opportunities, 42 percent of ali scholarship dollars, 36 percent of sport 
budgets and 32 percent of recruiting budgets. "If it weren't for them," the coaches say, "we 
wouidn't need to cut back on football scholarships. If we weaken the golden goose of football, 
which supports ali of the men's and women's non-revenue-producing sports, we'll end up with 
no athletic program." Rather than believe this rhetoric, let's take a clear and rational look at 
the facts: 



Fact: Among the supposediy lucrative big-time football programs in Division l-A, 36 percent 
are running deficit programs averaging $1,000,000 in losses annually. 

Fact: 81 percent of Division l-AA football programs are running deficits averaging $630,000 
per year. 

Fact: 29 percent of ali Division l-A men's basketball programs run annual deficits averaging 
$290,000 a year. 

Fact: 66 percent of ali other Division I men's basketball programs run annual deficits of dose 
to $273,000 per year.^ 
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There are no football geese laying golden eggs. There are only fat geese eating the food that 
couid fund additional athletic opportunities for women. I ntercollegiate men's football and 
basketball programs bave falien victinn to excess. Tbe "beat the Joneses" mentality has fueied 
an expenditure war that has resulted in country club locker rooms, indoor football practice 
facilities (for an outdoor sport that is only allowed to practice from August to December and for 
15 days in the spring), expensive videotape production and editing facilities, first-class hotel 
accommodations on the night before home football games, elaborate training tables and team 
meeting facilities. 



Our best football and basketball coaches get doublé or triple the salaries of college presidents 
and Nobel prize winners and their assistant coaches receive more than a school's very best 
teachers. Last, there is great reluctance on the part of institutional administrators to confront 
the problem because they do not wish to take participation opportunities away from boys and 
give them to giris. Apparently, they stili believe, from years of accepting no athletic 
opportunities for women, that it is a "right" for boys to play sports and a "privilege" for giris. 



What Can Be Done 

The actions that can be taken range from small daily 
tasks to long-term commitments. First, parents must 
send positive and encouraging messages to giris that 
sports participation is desirable. For Christmas and 
birthdays find books about giris in sports, give gifts of 
sports equipment and sports lessons. Take our sons 
and daughters to see women playing sports so they 



"Our aspirations for our 
children are not difFerent 
based on their gender. 
Participation opportunities 
and the value lessons of 
sport are equally important 
for both men and women." 



grow up appreciating and respecting the sports skills 
of women and so our daughters see images of themselves excelling in sports. Mom must be a 
role model for her children. 



Second, most girl athletes and their parents do not understand their rights under the law, 
though recent extensive media coverage of Title IX appears to be changing this. The vast 
majority of parents, coaches and female athletes are unaware, unwilling or unable to go to 
court. Coaches of women's teams, the people who understand to what extent their programs 
are being unfairly treated, fear for their jobs and their futures shouid they suggest that their 
programs are not getting a fair shake. These coaches are simply not in a position to take their 
bosses to court. Athletic directors, 83.1 percent of whom are men, bave not been eager to 
share this Information because their programs are not in compliance. Parents of players who 
do know the law, fear that their daughters will suffer retribution if they take their school 
administrators to court. A support system must be created to assist the knowledgeable and 
affected parties in taking action. 



Third, athletic directors and college presidents are unwilling to teli privileged men's sports to 
tighten their beits to free up moneys that wouid allow institutions to comply with the law. This 
situation has forced parents, players and coaches to find satisfaction through the courts. With 
their backs against the wall, principais and presidents bave played "chicken." Afraid to teli the 
football coach to cut back expenditures, they bave eliminated men's minor sports and blamed 
those cuts on "the women" and Title IX, pitting the victims against the victims. The leaders of 
our educational institutions and the most popular and publicly visible coaches of men's teams 
must become leaders in the effort to treat our daughters as well as our sons. The solution is 
simple, albeit a difficult pili for the advantaged. The financial pie must be cut into smaller 
pieces to also support women's sports. 



Our aspirations for our children are not different based on their gender. Participation 
opportunities and the value lessons of sports are equally important for both men and women. 
It is time for the media, corporations, school and college officiais, the government and parents 
to each do their fair share. There can be a levei playing field if men and women are 
determined to work together to solve the gender equity problem. 
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Our daughters deserve the same opportunities in sports and in tlie worl< force tliat are allowed 
our sons, and togetlier, we can raise awareness and create an educated public who 
understand tlie need for equity in tlie worl<place and in sports. Cliange happens one person at 
a time, and if we eacli tal<e responsibility for our actions, we can mal<e a difference in tlie lives 
of giris and women everywliere. 
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